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ABSTRACT 

Five position statements of the Southern Association 
on Children Under Six are presented in this document. The statement 
on developmentally appropriate assessment includes such topics as 
testing practices that harm young children; limitations of 
standardized testing; misuses of test data; and assessment criteria. 
The statement on continuity of learning addresses the topics of 
children as learners; early childhood professionals and 
paraprofessionals; educational and child care settings for young 
children; and reccimnendations* The statement on quality of child care 
concerns children's needs to: (1) feel safe and comfortable; (2) he 
involved In meaningful activities; (3) he supported as full-time 
learners; (4) learn how to live cc^fcrtably with others; (5) have 
their physical development supporteii; (6) be given lessons on health, 
nutrition, and safety; (7) feel that there is consistency in their 
lives; and (8) know that parentr^, and caregivers care about them. The 
statement on multicultural education concerns ways in which an 
improved under standxng of multicultural education can be developed; 
ways in which teachers and parents can share the responsibility of 
enhancing children's multicultuial awareness; and recommendations for 
keeping the learning environment consistently multiethnic. The 
statement on employer-sponsored child care focuses on the issues of 
who needs child care, why employers should care about child care, 
what employers can do, and what the options for employer-supported 
care are. Selected references are cited. (RH) 
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Who needs child care? 

Young children whose parents arc the workers in 
offices, retail shops, service and manufacturing Lnduslries 
need care. Due to economic need and changes in llie 
composition ofUie American fani-^y, ;ui increasing 
number of women arc working outside of the home. By 
1986. 65 {Xiiccnt of all mothers v/ith children under the 
age of 14 were in the workforce. Tliis figure includes a 
majority of mothers with children under 3 years of age. 

As we move into the decade of the 1990's, the 
presence of significant numbers of women in tlie 
workplace will continue to increase. Mothers who are 
now working outside of the home represent a shift in 
v/jmen's role from caregiver to economic provider. 
Child care, which was once an exclusive concern of the 
home, extended family and neighborhood has moved with 
the workers into the new community of the workplace. 
Children, their parents, and employers all need available, 
affordable and high quality child care. 

The Southern Association of Cliildren Under Six is a 
non-profit educational organization whose purpose is to 
advocate for young children and iheir families. SACUS 
believes that child care is an issue central lo the work 
place and offers the following position statement to guide 
competitive employers interested in strengthening the 
bond between the workplace and the family. 
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Why should employers care about 
child care? 



Child care is good business. To fail to recognize it 
as an issue of legitimate business concern is to ignore the 
real economic consequences of child care. Women have 
brought the need for child care with them as they have 
moved from ihe home into the workplace. 

In the 1990's, changes in the U.S. and world 
economy will combine with significant demographic 
trends to make tlie workplace very difference than today, 
in this coming decade, 64 percent of the new workers will 
be women, 15 percent will be white males and the 
percentage of minority and immigrant workers will 
increase. The fastest growing jobs will require the high- 
est education and skill levels and those workers will 
expect an employer to be responsive to family concerns. 
All of these factors will combine to position child care as 
an issue that will impact the competitive status of 
companies. 

The child care concerns of workers can have a 
significant bottom line impact for companies. These can 
be registered in the following ways. 

Absenteeism 

A worker's time away from the job to deal witli cliild care 

is an expense for an employer. 

Productivity 

Parents who are not worried about their children's care 

can focus on Uieir jobs. 

Recruitment 

The company v/hose policies reficct the importance oi the 
family and- work connection will attract the best of the 
new workers. 
Turnover 

The cost to interview, hire and train workers is high. 
Employers who recognize and respond to child care as a 
concern will retain workers. 
Public relations 

The positive effect of employer interest in child care is 
measurable both internally and with the community at 
large. 



V/hat can employers do? 



Employers can begin by recognizing thai the need 
for child care is an issue that is not going lo go away. In 
addition, employers will need lo be willing lo undertake a 
process of internal information galliering and education 
which will increase an understanding of tlie issue. Tlie 
specific practices and goals and values of the company 
are some of the factors which will need to be examined. 
This look at the relationship of child care to the 
workplace should allow the breadth and depth of concern 
and need to be openly examined. 

The major activities to be undertaken as a part of the 
review process should include the following elements. 

Planning 

This is often an internal process in which an individual or 
small group, with the resources and commitment of the 
company organization, defines the scope of the informa- 
tion gathering activity. A review of external consultant 
resources to assist the process should be conducted. 
Research 

This component should include a variety of activities. 
Employee surveys or needs assessments, interviews with 
different levels of management, focus group discussioas 
and visits to models of existing community resources 
could all be done. The greater the variety of activities 
undertaken, the more complete and informed the insight 
and understanding of tJie problem will be. 
Choice of action 

The knowledge and understanding gained from the 
planning and research activities will guide th( choice of a 
specific method of response to the need for child care. 
Appropriate options of response must match the will and 
resources of ihe company. Generally, employers choose 
to respond tc^ tlie child care issue in one or more of four 
ways: information, time management, financial assis- 
tance and direct services. 
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What are the options? 



The options for response to the need for child care 
are varied. No one option will solve all of the problems 
or address all of the workforce needs for child care. 
Each company should choose one or more combinations 
of options which match ihe resources and will of the 
organization to the need. Ultimately, the choice is to 
acknowledge the legitimacy of family concerns in the 
workplace and resolve to create a response. The vision of 
a goal for child care that eases the strain of balancing 
work and family responsibilities values the employee as a 
productive business partner. Today's children will be 
tomorrow's workers. Children's quality care today is 
what matters* 

Following is a brief overview of the options 
available for employer supported child care. 

Parent education 

Worksite training and seminar sessions which address a 
wide variety of child growth and development issues and 
common parenting concerns. 
Flexible work policies 

A variety of allcmalive schedulLng arra^^gments which 
allow the employee lime and location options for work 
tasks. This allows improved coordination of work and 
family responsibilities. 
Vouchers and discounts 

Company subsidized employee's child c.-vre costs in 
carcgiving settings chosen by the parent or prc-selectcd 
by the company thru negotiated discounts. 
Flexible benefits 

An assortment of options of Ijycable and non-taxable 
benefits which allow employees to choose and individual- 
ize a benefit plan. 
Resource and referral 

An information service which provides employees witli 
names and addresses of a variety of specific child care 
providers, advice on selecting quality care and general 
child care resources. 
Family day care network 

A company sponsored organization of in-home child care 
providers recruited, trained and provided with a vai'iety of 
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support services. 
On-site or near-site center 

Employer sponsored child care center which is developed 
and operated for ihc benefit of employee's children. 
Management can be provided internally or contracted. 
Issues of quality impact the development and operation 
costs and the on-going delivery of child care services. 
Consortium 

An employer sponsored child care cent r developed and 
operated with the combined resources or two or more 
companies. 
Sick child care 

Subsidized or contracted care for employee's children 
who are ill and unable to be cared for in their usual 
provider seuing. 
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The use of standardized tests has been increasing 
rapidly across the United States. An estimated 200 
million examinations are given annually to children from 
preschool through grade 12. The South has been in the 
forefront of the testing explosion. Throughout the region, 
both school reform and accountability have been 
mistakenly equated with increases in test scores. 

More recently, parents, teachers, and other experts 
have expressed concern over the use of tests and the 
harmful effects on children and their schools. A trend is 
developing in the southern states V) abandon standardized 
testing in favor of dcvelopmentally appropriate means of 
assessment. Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas and 
Arizona have recognized the harmful effects and moved 
to stop some forms of testing for young CruJdrcn. 

The Southern Association on Children Under Six 
recommends a ban of the routine, mass use of standard- 
ized intellig'snce, achievement, readiness and develop- 
mental screening tests for young children throiigh the 
age or eight. 

3ACUS recognizes and endorses the important role 
o* assessment in planning quality programs for young 
children. However, assessment practices must be 
dcvelopmentally appropriate and related to curriculum 
goals. The routine, mass use of standardized tests is in- 
consistent with these goals and often causes seriotis harm 
to both individual children and to cuucational programs. 

Testing Practices Harm Young Children 

Testing encourages narrcn^ academic programs. 
Many teachers feel driven to teach to the test and 
therefore focus on drill, memorization, and force-fed bits^. 
of conventional information which may be on a test. 
School practices which require children to solve prob- 
lems, respond to open-ended questions, be creative, and 
to take responsibility for their own learning are often 
overlooked as teachers teach to tlie tesL Content which is 
not tested is frequently ignored, such as the arts md the 
sciences. 

Tests are often culturally biased and discriminate 



against poor and minority children. Test scores some- 
times reflect family income as well as achievement of 
ability. The test items are usually drawn from middle- 
class culture and therefore middle-class children are more 
likely to know the answers. This is unfair to children 
from a disadvantaged envh'onment. 

Test scores are often used by teachers and parents to 
label children as "average^', ''slowleamer", "gifted'\ or 
"special education'*. These labels tend to hide the beauty 
and uniqueness of individual children and to deHne 
human differences as problems. Labeling, often based on 
faulty data^ can cause life long harm to children whose 
true potential is hidden by the label. 

Tests are often the sole or primary basis for tracking 
children and for determining promotion to a grade, 
placement within class groups, or enrollment in a special 
program such as transitional first grade, or programs for 
the gifted. Children placed in a track, particularly in the 
"low group", are given watered down content that creates 
unequal opportunities to leam. This virtually guarantees 
that they will not do well on future tests and will be 
Uracked for life. Since tests descriminate against poor and 
minority children, this causes re-segregation by grouping 
in schools. Retention is not educationally helpful and 
leads to school drop-ouL 

Testing for young children is often stressful. The 
tension and anxiety that teachers and parents feel about 
tests are often communicated lo children. This may cause 
a fear of tests, dislike for school, and feelings of inade- 
quacy on the part of children. 

Limitations of Standardized Testing 

Young children are not good test-takers. They are 
not physically adept at tlie skills required for test taking, 
which include managing a pencil, "bubbling-in", visual, 
discrimination, sitting for long periods, following verbal 
directions, and are easily influenced by the icst-givcr. 

The most important aspect of assessment is valid- 
ity — that is, the extent lo which an instrument measures 
what it chaims to measure. The two most common types 
of early childhood instruments are intelligence tests and 
readiness tests. Because there is little agreement within 
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the profession on a definition of intelligence and what 
constitutes school readiness there can be no confidence 
that tests measure eithen Achievement tests are valid 
only if tiiey test what children are expected to learn. For 
example, if a school has the goal of creative story telling 
but ihe test has no items on story telling, the test is iwt 
valid for this school* 

Tests are generally of hw technical quality. The 
Center for the Study of Evaluation reviewed some 800 
pubished standardized tests for young children including 
over 3,900 sub-tests and found less than one percent to be 
miiumally satisfactory. 

Misuses of Test Data 

Tests do not measure accoimtability. Achievement 
tests do not measure what children are learning and do not 
provide accurate information about the education of 
children. Therefore, test data should not be used as proof 
of the quality of the education v/hich children receive. 

The public and professionals alike share a common 
misconception that test scores are objective and scientific. 
This faulty assumption leads to an unjustified confidence 
in and reliance on lest scores for decision making. This 
mesns that judgements about children are based on faulty 
data rather than data which reflect each child's personal 
course of development. 

People outside the profession often misuse tests for 
their own purposes. Politicians frequently use test scores 
as part of their campaigns to show a vote for them will be 
a vote for better education. Test scores are frequently 
misused to justify budget requests, to judge teachers, and 
to determine merit pay. Schools frequently misuse tests 
to compare classrooms of children, screen out the "unde- 
sirable'* and those children who supposedly caimot 
benefit from their program. 

Appropriate Assessment 

Gathering information about children to make good 
judgement about their learning and development is a 
central part of the teacher's role. Teachers must make 
daily decisions about children which should be profes- 
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sional judgements based on accurate and appropriate 
information. A good assessment process must help 
children and never cause them harm. 

Criteria of Good Assessment 

Assessment must be valid. It must j^ovide informa- 
tion related to the goals and objectives of each program. 

Assessment should not include standardized tests, 
which are group administered, pencil and paper, multiple 
choice, and claim to measure achievement 

Assessment must deal with the whole child. 
Programs must have goals and assessment parocesses 
which relate to children's physical, social, emotional, and 
mental development 

Assessment must involve repeated observations. 
Many observations help teachers find patterns of behavior 
and avoid quick decisions which may be based on 
unusual behavior by children. 

Assessment must be continuous over time. Each 
child should be compared to his or her own individual 
course of development over time rather than to average 
behavior for a group. 

Assessment must use a variety cf methods. Gather- 
ing a wide variety of information from different sources 
enables informed and professional decisions. 

Assessment information must be used to change the 
curriculum to meet the individual needs of the children in 
the program. 

Good Assessment Practices 

Information collected should be placed in an 
assessment portfolio which should be kept for each child. 
A portfolio is a record of the teacher^s observations and 
comments as well as a wide selection of the representa- 
tive work which has been selected by the child and 
teacher together. The portfolio should include, but not 
limited to: 
Work samples 

A collection of informal and formal work, academic and 
non-academic, that can include samples of writing 
(including drafts of work); processes and results of inves- 
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ligations, problem solving, and cxpcricmcnts, including 
photogrq)hs of products; art work; audiotapes and 
"running record" of the child*s reading; interviews; and 
lists of books read. 
Teacher observations 

These can be informal notes on the child's classroom, 
social and academic interactions, as well as more fomial 
observation records of activities and progress. Parent and 
other sources of information can be included. 
Checklists and inventories 
A checklist can indicate activities across a range of 
developmentally appropriate tasks, abilities and compe- 
tencies in social, physical, intellectual, emotional and 
language areas. In general, observations should be based 
on regular activity, not only specially constructed or 
artificial activities such as tests. 
Parent conferences 

Information should be gathered from the parent's 
perspective about developmental relationships within the 
family. This may include the parent's perspective of the 
social and emotional climate in the home. 
Teacher constructed tests or projects 
SpeciHc feedback on teacher-initiated or child-chosen 
learning tasks, to complement work samples and teacher 
observations with more structured or formal work. 
Referral decisions 

When the opinion of another professional is required for 
eye examination, speech and hearing evaluation, or 
psychological screening, a record of the reasons for the 
referral as well as outcomes should be included 

Cautions on Assessment 

Assessment information is not U> be used as tests for 
grading labeling, grouping, or retaining children. 

Children have different styles, rates, and motivations 
for learning. 

Expect diversity among children and treat these 
differences with respect and dignity. 

All forms of assessment and evaluation can be 
misused and influenced by biases about race, gender, 
income level, and culture. Each individual must guard 
against personal bias influencing professional behavior. 
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TJie Southern Association on Qiildren Under Six 
(SACUS) is an organization of over 16,000 educators, 
child care professionals, and other persons iniercsted in 
quality child care and education. These individuals, 
mostly residents of 13 southern states, recognize the need 
for continuity of learning experiences for four- to scvra- 
year-old children. 

The need for rich, continuous, integrated experiences 
for young children is of concern as people in the South 
move from an agrarian society, past an industrialized 
socieQr, and into the global society of an information age. 
Demogra^iic changes and concerm; for quality education 
for all children make vital the nurti-ing of each child to 
develop his or her potential as a learner and as a fully- 
functioning future citizen. 

The quality of child care and educational programs 
in which children ages Tour to seven are engaged in 
learning will have a great impact on their life-long dispo- 
sitions for learning. Cunent educational concerns suggest 
a reexamination of policies, practices, and organizational 
approaches. To this end, SACUS offers this position 
statement as a guide for promoting the continuity of 
learning experiences. Its recommendations are fomiu- 
lated from beliefs about how children learn, the settings in 
which they are engaged in learning, and the roles profes- 
sionals and paraprofessionals assume in the teaching and 
learning process. 

Children as Learners 

The position of SACUS is that: 

Children learn and grow as whole persons. It is im- 
possible to separate cognitive aiKi affective growth. 
Childrcn*s growth must be encouraged in several areas: 
cognitive, social, creative, aesthetic, physical* and 
personal-emotional. Learners' self concej«s affect their 
abilities to learn and their eagerness to learn. 

Children learrx through active engagement and 
through conversation and dialogue concerning their 
experiences. Young children are concrete learners. They 
must construct knowledge of things, events, people, and 
relationships based on direct, sensory experiences. 
Manipulation and experimentation help children learn as 
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does talking about experiences. Natural interactive 
conversation enhances learning more than explaining or 
"talking to" childrsn does. 

All children can learn, and given appropriate 
settlngs.want to learn. Children are seekers of knowl- 
edge. They an persistent, curious, and creative. 

Children learn quic/dy when material is presented in 
meaningful ways at appropriate times. Artificial 
sequences set up by adults for learning of topics such as 
the alphabet and basic facts in mathematics may not suit 
ihe ways children learn and the ways their brains 
function. 

Children exhibit different learrung styles. WhUe 
some children leam best through visual means, oral 
means, or kinesthetic means, few meaningful expCTiences 
offer just one kind of stimuli. Children benefit from 
multisensoiy experiences and opportunities to choose 
from a rich variety of materials to both capitalize on their 
preferred learning styles and to enhance their weaker 
modes of learning. 

Children grow and develop through predictable 
stages, but at individual rates. For any group of young 
children, educators, and caregivers must attend to the 
needs of cldldrcn on a variety of levels. 

Early Childhood Professionals and Para- 
professionals 

The position of SACUS is that: 

Early childhood educators and caregivers need 
special training and education for working with young 
children. Such training and education should include 
knowledge of human development, knowledge of 
appropriate curriculum for young children, knowledge of 
apfirojuiate techniques for managing children's behavior, 
and knowledge of a variety of appropriate techniques for 
evaluating children's progress toward appropriate goals. 
Training and education should also include supervised 
field work with young children and experienced early 
childliood education professionals to develop and extend 
skills using fhe knowltjge acquired. 

Early chilldhood educators and caregivers need op- 
portunities for continued growth. Through experiences 
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such as inscrvice education, professional reading and 
discussion^ and attendance at professional meetings, early 
childhood workers can maintain their knowledge, 
improve their skills, share ideas with others, and maintain 
iheir motivation, 

Earljf chiidhat?d educators and caregivers need op- 
poriuruties to develop coUegial relationships with others. 
Collegiality promotes solving problems^ sharing ideas and 
perceptions, as well as building of feelings of support and 
working iDward common goals. It also empowers 
teachers to do what they know is right in educating 
children. Early childhcod ^<iducators should be receptive 
and active in woricing with a com-mumty of people who 
care about cltildren. This community may include 
children's family members, health care professionals, 
social workers, and legislators. 

•Early childhood educators and caregivers should exhibit 
genuine caring attitudes for yoimg children. Pec^ who 
work with young children must show — through actions, 
and words — ^kindness, respect, and appreciation of young 
children. 

Early childhood educators and caregivers should be 
interested in and skilled at studying children. They 
should be able to observe chiJ.dren, interpret behavior 
c)ut;s, and base their actions on the actions and reactions 
of children. Through such a process of "informed 
practice", the needs of children are best served. 

Early childhood educators and caregivers should be 
decision-maksrs. They should determine what is taught 
to young cliildren, and what experiences and materials 
will best facilitate children's learning. 

Educational and Child Care Settings for 
Young Children 

The position of SACUS is that: 

Early childhood settings should be homelike and 
offer- contort, security, and support. In leuch an atmos- 
pheise, children feel at ease and can do their best wori;. 

Cbss and group sizes should be limited. This 
ensures inoj/idual attention and reduces stress and 
tension often associated with larger groups. 

The curriculum should include a wide variety 

i 
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topics and subjects. The arts are considered basic as are 
traditional curriculum areas such as language, mathemat- 
ics, science, and social learning. The curriculum provides 
opportunities for each child to develop socially, aestheti- 
cally, creatively, and physically as well as intellectually. 
Attention is given to health, nutrition, and irfiysical 
development. 

Educators should provide settings with a rich variety 
of quality resour ce materials such as books, games, 
manipulatives, pictures, and posters. Educators also 
encourage children to investigate and use the natural 
world. 

The setting should make appropriate use of technol- 
ogy. Technological aids such as computers, television, 
and projectors should be balanced with hands-on work 
and conversation. Creative, interactive computer 
programs are more q)propriate than didactic, recall-level 
programs. 

The setting should provide a balance of large group, 
small group, and individual experiences. Adults know 
and appreciate the strengths and limitations of each group 
size. 

Personnel in early childhood settings should 
encourage cooperative learning. Groups of children 
work together often; they help each otl^er and share ideas. 
Often adults select group members to facilitate learning; 
at times children choose groups or group members ac- 
cording to interests and personal preferences. 

Educators should use a variety of appropriate 
assessment techniques rather than depending on formal 
testing to provide data for decision making. Adults make 
judgments based on data gathered over a pcriou > f time. 
The best form of assessment is thoughtful, careful obser- 
vation. 

Adults in the setting should : aiue communication 
with parents. Because family attitudes have a far- 
re iching effect of the education of young children, 
educators consider parents part of an education team 
supporting and fostering the learning and development of 
children. They listen to parents and routinely involve 
parents in problem solving, curriculum building, and 
decision making. 
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Recommendations 



To promote the continuity of learning experiences in 
child care and educational settings, SACUS members 
make the following recommendations: 

Educators should consider implementalion of early 
childhood units to promote an integrated, continuous- 
progress environment for a number of years. Such units 
are described by the National Association of Slate Boards 
of Education as parts of elementary schools that "provide 
a new pedagogy for working with children ages 4-8 and a 
focal point for increased services to preschool children 
and their parents/* Such programs would work in 
"parmcrships with other early childhood programs and 
community agencies lo build and improve services for 
young children and their parents'* (1988, p. vii-viii). 

Formalization of learning or emphasis on academics 
is unsuitable for children ages four to seven. Programs 
that emphasize learning are more suitable. Yoiing 
children learn best through engagement, real exjHjricnces 
with concrete materials, and natural conversation. 
Children must have opportunities to construct knowledge 
and ^ly that knowledge in meaningful problem solving. 

Transitions from year to year or level to level in 
schooling and child care centers should be planned to fit 
the needs of children and to facilitate continuous 
learning. Dramatic changes in programs for young 
cWldren based on the idea that children have passed from 
one level to another or that children have attained another 
year in age are often artificial. Such changes do little to 
enhance learning and may cause stress in children and 
their families. Principles and practices that are suitable 
for four-year olds are, in most instances, applicable to 
seven-year olds. Content should vary at levels, but must 
be plaimed to be meaningful and interesting to young 
children. 

Early childhood educators and caregivers should 
plan and implement curriculum and teaching methods 
according to the stage and interests of the children they 
teach. Rather than getting the children "ready** for the 
curriculum, adults should get the curriculum "ready** to 
suit the developmental levels, needs, and interests of 
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children. Programs should meet the needs of children 
who are culturally and linguistically diverse as well as 
those who need special challenges or specially-designed 
experiences to help them meet their potentials. Educators 
shoiild plan experiences and programs to meet the 
heterogeneous learning styles, levels, and needs of 
children so that all can experience success. Physical 
faciMtics, equipment, and materials should be built, 
remodeled, or selected to fit bhc needs and learning styles 
of young children. 

Early childhood educators and caregivers should 
use methods of discipline that are positive and promote 
selfregulatbn. Physical punishment, sarcasm, and 
abusive language model aggression and demean children. 
Instead adults must focus on means of discipline that 
enhance self control, promote a positive self-concept, and 
encourage child-initiated problem-solving behaviors such 
as negotiation with peers. 

Assessment of children is conducted for the purpose 
of planning and inipraving programs for children rather 
than to label children or determine whether children nteet 
pre-existing standards for early childhood education. 
Programs should allow for continuoas progress and 
learning at the child's own pace and consistent with his or 
her stage of growth and development 

Educators should work with parents and families in 
educating children. Educators must recognize that 
parents are children's first teachers and are intimately 
involved wilh children in a way that educators are noL 
Parents and educators must work as a team with both 
programs and children so that they can realize their full 
potential. 

Interagency coordination and cooperation are 
essential for effective and optimal education of children. 
Team approaches to problem solving accomplish more 
than individual or single agency efforts. 

Educators and care-givers must work for public 
awareness and acceptance of what developmentally- 
based programs are and can achieve. Such awareness 
and acceptance will help to promote respect for profes- 
sionals who work with young children and will generate 
legislative support of quality educational programs for 
four- to seven-year olds. 
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Quality ChUd Care 

Two significant social changes in the United 
States over the past three decades have greatly 
affected American family life and child rearing 
practices- The movement of the majority of 
mothers of young children into the work force 
and the increase in numbers of young children 
who live in single parent households have made 
the care of children outride the home an essen- 
tial part of the child rearing system- Nearly half 
of the country's infants and toddlers, more than 
half of its preschool children, and two thirds of 
its school age children are entrusted daily to 
some form of supplementary care- It is the 
responsibility of early childhood professionals, 
parents, and the general public to ensure that the 
care these children receive is of high quality- 

The early years of a child's life are especially 
critical to his* total development. Growth is par- 
ticularly rapid. Complex motor-skills evolve as 
sensory-neural and muscular systems are coor- 
dinated. Intellectual development occurs at a 
rate unequaled in any other period- Language is 
acquired and grammatical forms are mastered - 
Patterns of dealing with feelings and of relating 
to others are established. 

During the early childhood period the child 
develops attitudes that will likely last a lifetime- 
He decides whether he can trust others- He 
learns whether the world is a comfortable, stim- 
ulating, responsive place or the discouraging 
opposite— uncomfortable, boring, belittling, 
non-supportive and non-caring- He develops his 
concept of himself- He finds that he is a worthy, 
valued, able, learning, problem-solving individ- 
ual; or he comes to perceive himself as worth- 
less, helpless, and inadequate. Ke learns to 
communicate his ideas and to use language to 
influence others; or he fails to davelop fluent 
verbal skills- 
Growth in every area of development is the 
result of the child's interaction with his environ- 
ment. The quality of all aspects of that environ- 
ment and of his interaction with it significantly 
affect his development- His relationships with 
adults and peers, the kind of experiences he has 
with materials and equipment, the ways in 
which his thrusts to explore and learn are sup- 
portod, and the attitu des and values which he 



learns in his day-to-d"^' living have a cumulative 
effect on his future. 

The kind of supplementary care provided is, 
therefore, a major influence in a child's develop- 
ment. Child care lasts all day long, five days a 
week, twelve months a year. It is the environ- 
ment in which most of the child's waking hours 
are spent. The quality of that care is of vital 
consequence. 

Although there is a wide variety of caregiving 
arrangements for children- of various age levels, 
the quality of any form of care for any child is 
dependent on the" caregiver's response to the 
question, "For whom does care exist?" Care can 
be of high quality only if the caregiver is able to 
meet, for a large part of the day, the child's need 
for experiences which support his development 
as a human being. Quality child care must sup- 
plement and extend provisions made for the 
child's development in his home — to protect, 
nurture, and educate him. 

The Board of Directors of the Southern Asso- 
ciation on Children Under Six takes the position 
that the child has certain fundamental needs 
that must be met in care. 

The Child Needs to Feel That the 
Situation Is a Safe and Comfortable 
Place for Him to Be 

High quality care must, therefore, 

® Be staffed by adults who have the capac- 
ity to enjoy and appreciate the child, 
accept his child-like characteristics, and 
have reasonable expectations for his 
behavior and for his development. 

• Provide for and support his gradual sep- 
aration from his parent. 

• Provide for consistent care by the same 
caretakers, 

• Insure that he is greeted on arrival, lis- 
tened to attentively, and given interest- 
ing things to do. 

» Establish a relaxed, comfortable order to 
his day* 

c Help him learn to deal with his own 
strong feelings. 

The Child Needs to Learn to Feel 
Good About Himself 

High quality care must, therefore, 



• Demonstrate genuine respect for his 
individuality and cultural background. 

• Provide activities which are suitable to 
his level of understanding but which 
also stimulate him to move ahead. 

• Hold expectations which are reasonable 
for him, 

• Respect him as a competent, adequate 
person who is in the process of learning 
and growing. 

• Encourage his independence while 
meeting his dependency needs. 

• Provide him with opportunities to make 
choices, solve problems, and achieve 
what he wants to achieve. 

• Let him be involved in the real work of 
the center or home — setting the table, 
getting out and putting away equipment 
and cleaning up- 

• Guide his behavior in positive, non- 
threatening, non-punitive ways. 

o Establish necessary limits, define them 
in the context of his experience, and 
enforce them consistently. 



A Child Needs to be Fully 
Employed in Activities that are 
Meaningful to Him — ^That Support 
Him in His Full ^' iie Quest to Learn 

High quality care nmst, therefore, 

© Support curiosity — cue to the child that 
it is good to thrust for knowledge. 

® Value play as the child's natural mode of 
learning and support it with materials 
and guidance that assure growth 
through play, 

^ Base curriculum on the knowledge that 
young children learn through their own 
first hand experiences with people, 
places and things; through appropriate 
help from adults in mediating and inter- 
preting that experience; and through 
representing knowledge and experience 
in symbolic play and language. 

e Recognize that little learning occurs 
from direct instruction and that early 
imposition of formal instruction and 
paper and pencil activities may be detri- 
mental 

PP^p. • Provide a rich variety of materials to 

ySiiL manipulate and explore: sand, water, 

~ — — — ... r>>jc^- . 



blocks, puzzles, construction nniaterials, 
activities with animals and with grow- 
ing plants. 

• Provide activities such as trips into the 
community and visitors to the center to 
extend the child's experience beyond 
the home and child care facility. 

« Provide opportunities to build on and 
expand knowledge gained concretely in 
•experience; supply language and 
vocabulary to express concepts and offer 
books, pictures, poems, and songs thai 
are closely related to his life experi- 
ences. 

® Encourage his thinking about and 
expressing knowledge and experiences 
with the world by supplying equipment 
arid dress up clothes for dramatic play, 
blocks, wood working, art and other 
materials for symbolization. 

® Foster thinking, learning and language 
development through frequent and indi- 
vidual conversations with the child. 




A Child Needs to Develop Ability to 
Live Comfortably vi^ith Other Chil- 
dren and Adults 
High quality care must, therefore, 

• Help the child feel that he has a signifi- 
cant place in the group and in the affec- 
tions of the adults and children. 

© Provide support that helps children 
grow in ability to interact with each 
other. 

• Be staffed by adults who can interpret 
children's behavior and feelings to each 
other in ways by which the personal 
worth and rights of each child are 
respected. 

• Help children find solutions to conflicts 
and deal with hostility and aggression in 
positive ways. 



A Child Needs to Have His Phys- 
ical Development Supported and 
be Helped to Learn Health, Nutri- 
tional and Safety Practices, 

High quality care must, therefore, 

• Provide a physical environment that is 
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clean, well maintained and free from 
dangers. 

• Supervise children's activities and teach 
personal safety, nutrition and health 
practices in the context of daily living. 

• Provide nutritious meals and snacks. 

• Help the child develop interest in foods 
and good eating habits by assisting in 
gooQ preparation where appropriate and 
by making snacks and mealtime inter- 
esting pleasant experiences. 

• Provide materials which encourage 
physical activity and niastery of large 
and small motor skills. 

• Schedule a day's activities so that there 
is a balance between active and quiet 
play and provisions for rest. 

• Take precautions against the spread of 
illness from child to child and adult to 
child. 



The Child in Care Needs to Feel that 
There Is Consistency in His Life and a 
Shared Concern for Him Among the 
Important People in His Life — ^His Par- 
ents and His Caregivets. 

High quality care must, therefore, 

« Be staffed by adults who have respect 
and concern for parents, who recognize 
that parents are the most significant 
influences in the child's life, and who 
are able to relate to parents in an empa- 
thetic way that recognizes feelings and 
concerns. 

• Work to keep parents attached to and 
involved in their child's life: report what 
happens at school; know what is occur- 
ring in the home; share joy in achieve- 
ments; and help parents recognize 
children's needs and appreciate learning 
that occurs. 

• Provide opportunities for regular, on- 
going communication between parents 
and caregivers: talk informally at arrival 
and departure times; hold scheduled 
conferences; use telephone calls and 
written notes. 

^ Keep records that document progress 
and facilitate accurate communication. 

• Welcome parents to visit and encourage 



such contributions as they are able to 
make. 



The significant indicators of quality 
addressed in this statement are relatively intan- 
gible and difficult to regulate. However research 
and practice have demonstrated that programs 
which provide quality care have three factors in 
common: small group size; high ratio of adult:s to 
children; and caregivers who nre trained in early 
childhood development and education. Each of 
these factors is essential to the personal day to 
day interaction that satisfies children's needs. 

The Southern Association on Children Under 
Six has repeatedly taken a position in support of 
licensing for all child care programs. Though 
licensing is not in itself assurance of quality, it is 
the only legal protection for the safety and well- 
being of children in care and the only chance 
that a child care facility will be monitored for 
adherence to even minimum standards. The 
Association, therefore, believes that providers of 
high quality programs support regulation, meet 
licensing requirements for their programs, and 
work for licensing standards that reflect the best 
that is known about good programs for children. 



The need for child care is a reality in today's 
world. High quality care can be a positive force 
in the lives of children and their families. For 
their future and the future of the society, they 
must have nothing less. 
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About the Association 

The Southern Association on Children Under 
Six is a non--prpfit educational organization 
whose purpose is to work on behalf of young 
children and their families* One of its par- 
ticular functions is the development and dis- 
semination of knowledge and understanding 
of young children and their needs. 

The fifteen thousand. members of SACUS 
represent the wide range of people involved 
in the care, education and development of 
young children. Support for the provision of 
quality child care for families for whom such 
services are needed has been a major focus of 
the organization's efforts throughout its his- 
tory. 
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* For convenience the authors have used the mas- 
culine pronoun throughout this paper. It is not 
intended to convey sexism nor to imply that more 
boys than girls are in supplementary care. 
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^rTT*^! he Southern Association on 
7 ■ ^ Children Under Six (SACUS) is 
■ ' a nonprofit educational organization 
I whose purpose is to work on!t)ehalf of 

• E children and their families. The 
JB organization's I6LOOO members 

«*™" represent the wide range of people 
concerned with education and development of ' 
young children of diverse cultures. SACUS is 
aware of the need for children to be equip{:ed 
with skills, knowledge, and attitudes neces- 
saiy to live in a multicultural/multiethnic 
society, SACUS supports the philosophy that 
•^multicultural education is more than merely 
one important idea in the educational galaxy; 
it is a living, growing, changing concept, 
responding to a living, growing, changing 
world/ 

As the United States becomes proliferated 
with people of diverse backgrounds and people 
who are keenly interested in maintaining 
their cultural identity, the need for a stronger 
multicultural focus becomes even greater 
When such a focus becomes evident, there will 
be less discrimination based on race, sex, 
class, age, and physical handicaps and more 
understanding and acceptance of all people in 
society. 

It is importkint that educators create and 
maintain a society in which there is mutual . 
understanding and appreciation for people 
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whose backgrounds, customs, and values are 
different. For this reason, the SACUS Board 
of Directors has adopted the following posi- 
tion on multicultural education. 

We believe that a better under- 
standing of multicultural 
education is developed 
through: 

Establishing goals and objectives that guide 
the enlightenment of teachers, parents, and 
children for the social, political, and econom- 
ic feaiities encountered in a culturally diverse 
and complex society. ObJecUves should lead 
persons to: 

II recognize, understand, and respect the 
nature of difference id similarities between 
cultures; 

■ know that differences exist within family 
groups of different and like cultures: 

n develop a" better understanding of the 
nature and impact of racism and the implica- 
tions far positive or negative influence: 

■ develop a positive attitude toward one's 
own ethnicity, accepUng and using that cul- 
tural background ac motivation for becoming 
a significant contributor to society: 

■ provide developmentally appropriate exper- 
iences for children to become better equipped 
with skills, knowledge, and attitudes neces- 
sary to live in a multicultural/multiethnic " 
society: and 

a recognize similarities in cultures such as: 

• all children play games: 

• all cultures celebrate holidays: 

• all cultures have some family structure: and 

• all cultures provide for the same basic 
needs— food, clothing, and shelter. 
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We believe that a better under- 
standing of multicultural 
education is developed 
through: 

Eliminating MYTHS and MISCONCEPTIONS 
that tend to influence attitudes and actions 
toward those who are culturally different. 
Examples of myths and misconceptions cur- 
rently existing are: 

n All children of the same ethnic background 
have the same needs and intellectual abilities. 
B All children who speak broken English 
and/or a dialect are intellectually deficient. 

■ All minorities are disadvantaged, lazy, and 
on welfare. 

■ Al! Oriental children are academically 
gifted. 

a All minorities are inferior— e.g.. Blacks, 
Hispanics, Puerto Ricans, American Indians, 
Cubans, Jamaicans, and Haitians. 

Other m3rths and misconceptions exist 
about people from different cultural and socio- 
economic backgrounds. Clearly cultural 
stereotyping tends to develop negative atti- 
tudes about one's self and others, lessens cul- 
tural value perceptions and cultural 
appreciations, and destroys the democratic 
fiber of our society. 

We believe that teachers and 
parents can share the 
responsibility of enhancing 
multicultural awareness in 
yoimg children. 

Many factors contribute to young children's 
multicultural awareness: culture, various 
kinds of media (TV programming, advertising, 
and children's books, for example), other chil- 
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dren, and adults. Parents and teachers play a 
major role In enhancing multicultural aware- 
ness In young children. Teachers can support 
parents In evoanding their appreciation of 
diverse cultures* Parents can become 
Involved In the classroom to promote cultural 
awareness In children. Suggested teacher 
roles to enhance multicultural awareness are: 

■ develop positive attitudes and values that 
are conveyed to children directly or 
indirectly: 

3 create learning environments for young 
children that facilitate their multicultural \ 
awareness and are developmentally appropri- 
ate, providing for active, concrete learning 
with other children and adults; 

■ use appropilate teaching, curricular, and j 
Interaction strategies io accommodate differ- ' 
ent learning styles; I 

■ foster the development of self-esteem in i 
young children, thereby Increasing their abil- j 
Ity to learn; and i 
B model for children respect and concern for 

all people. 

Teachers can involve families In enhanc- 
ing young children's multicultural awareness 
In the following ways: 

SSI anticipate parents* responses and questions 
about class multicultural experiences; 
B listen to parents In an accepting and non- 
Judgmental manner; 

H bring parents together In informal situa- 
tions to foster better communication between 
parents and teachers; and 

■ encourage parents to share their own cul- 
ture with children. 

Effective parent involvement can facili- 
tate multicultural aWareness. both inside and 
outside the classroom. 
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We recommend that the 
learning environment be kept 
consistently multiethnic 
through: 

■ a variety of multiethnic/multicultural and 
self-awareness materials updated consistently 
and provided as a part of the dally learning 
environment; 

a planned and vicarious learning experi'ances 
that are flexible, unbiased, and inclusive of 
contributic.is from diverse cultures: 

■ human resources that serve as role models 
and material resources that focus on prob- 
lems in a pluralistic society: 

■ instructional strategies relevant to the 
physical, emotional, social, and intellec' ^1 
development of children of multiethnic 
heritage: 

■ instructional material that shows individu- 
als from diverse cultural groups working in 
different occupational and social roles- 
material that is free from bias, omissions, 
and stereotypes: 

■ flexible scheduling that provides ample 
time and space where children can share their 
uniqueness through role play, art, conversa- 
tion, and games: and 

B continuous use of ideas and materials that 
represent cultures throughout tlie year and 
not just during a special holiday such as 
Black History Week, Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Ks^iukkah, and the Chinese 
New Yean □ 
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